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FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE 
THE CULTURE OF SILK. 
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ing, or those they purchase of their neighbors, by 
which they make a handsome income at the end 
of the year. “Those women in general have pre- 
served the art in the families from generaticn to 
generation. ‘The silk from domestic reels is not 
as perfect as that which comes from the large fila- 
tures. It sells, however, and the manufacturers 
know how to employ it.—It must be added, that 
the French and Italian female reelers perform 
their work mechanically, and are, in other re- 
spects grossly ignorant: few of them, if any, know- 
ing even how to read and write. Our American 
women will prove themselves far superior in 
every respect, and their domestic filatures will 
produce perfect silk, because they will not have 
received instruction through their great-grand- 
mothers, before the, art wus improved as it is 
how, 

In this country there should be both great and 
small or domestic filatures; the former will be 
the depositories of all the improvements in the 
art; the latter will contribute to the use of fam- 
ilies, and there is no danger of their being an ex- 
cess of the article inthe market. There must be 
filatures of all sizes and dimensions, according to 
the means of those who undertake them. Full and 
free competition can alone ensure success. 

SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN SILK. 


M. D’Homercue has been the first to discover 


the great superiority of American siik over that of 


any other country, and ascertained the fact, that, 
while in France it requires twelve pounds of co- 
coons to produce one pound of raw silk, eight 
pounds will in this country, be amply sufficient to 
produce the same quantity. Experiments made 
long since in Georgia, it is true had given the 
sume result, but they were insulated and had ex- 
cited no particular attention. In the Manual, pub- 
lished in 1828, under the authority of the House 
of R ‘presentatives of the United States, the 
author (pages 105, 106) has inserted those exper- 
iments in detail, as extracted from the manuscript 
of the late Col. Habersham, and has subjoined 
similar ones made in France and Italy, with their 
resuits, extracted from various foreign writers, and 
those results, in reneral correspond with the state- 
ment of M.D’Homergue; but neither the author 


"y } , ! ° 
hor any body eisc, appears to have perceived the 


great advantages of American silk over all others 
although the faets were before their eyes. The 
reason is, that it required a practical man to make 
the important discovery; one well acquainted 
with the properties of foreign silks, and enabled 
by his own experience, to take a clear compara- 
tive view of them with our own, and decide on 
both. 

The following “General Directions to Ameri- 
can Planters and Farmers for the Raising of silk 
worms by J. D’Homergue” are copied from the 
work above quoted. 

I. OF THE EGGS OF SILK WORMS. 

The eggs of silk worms exactly resemble in 
their appearance and color the seeds of the pop- 
py- Hence those seeds are sometimes sold in 
Europe by dishonest men as silk worm’s eggs, or 
mixed with them, But it is exsy to detect the 
fraud, and atthe same time to separate the good 
or live eggs from the bad ones. The eggs must be 
washed in pure water ; allthat are good will go to 
the bottom, and the bad ones will swim. ‘This 
separation ought to be made by any one who pur- 
chases worms’ eggs. It is also necessary to keep 
them clean, and free them by washing from a kind 
of gum which adherestothem. Those who pur- 
chase or receive from others the eggs of silk worms 
will do well to observe this direction, although the 


eggs may have been washed by those who raised 


‘them, as many of them may have perished by 


dampness, excessive heat or want of care. 

After the eggs have been washed, they must be 
dried by exposure to cool and dry air. As the 
eggs are produced in the month of July ‘ which isa 
hot month, they must be kept insome cool place 
until the proper season for hatching them, which is 
in May No degree of cold can lurt them, provid- 
ed they do not freeze. If they are purchased and 
received in the hot season, they must be dried in 
the sun after being washed, but in the cool of the 
morning or evening, when the air is perfectly dry, 
and the dew isnot falling. The manner of pre- 
serving them’will be mentioned hereafter. 

Il. OF HATCHING THE EGGS. 
The general rule in Europe is to put the worms’ 


* Report of the Committee on Agriculture to the 


Hiouse of Representatives in Congress. 
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eggs to hatch as soon as the mulberry trees begin 
to bud. The tree here spoken of is the Halian 
white mulberry,* (the proper food of silk worms) 
which should be every where extensively planted. 
[t buds generally about the llth of May. Ten 
days afterwards, say about the 20th, they put forth 
their leaves. ‘These ten days in France are em- 
ployed in hatching the eggs, by exposing them to 
a heat which is graduated by means of stoves and 
thermometers. But in this country nature has 
done everything, and I can see as yet no need of 
recurring to art. The worms’ eggs may then 
here be put to hatch when the leaves begin, or are 
ready to appear. I think in this country this hap- 
pens about the 2ist of May, when the sun passes 
from Taurus to Gemini. IY, however, by some 
change in the temperature, the mulberry trees 
should put forth their leaves later than usual, the 
time of hatching should be delayed proportional- 
ly. ButIam inclined to think that that but seldom 
happens in this country. 

The manner of putting the eggs to hatch is as 
follows. They should be put in a pasteboard or 
wooden box, not covered atthe top, and the sides 
not more than half an inch high, so that the 
worms, when hatched, may easily crawl out as 
will be presently mentioned. ‘The size of the box 
should be suited to the quantity of eggs to be 
hatched, so that they be not on the top of one 
another. The box should then be covered with 
paper, perforated with holes of the size of a 
large pin’s head, so that the worms when hatched 
may easily pass through them. I have found that 
the worms in this country, as far as my experience 
goes, are generally hatched in three days after 
being put into the box, When they are 
near coming out, young mulberry leaves should 
be put on the top of the box, leaving spaces. 
‘The worms, as soon as hatched will smell these 
leaves, crawl up to them through the holes in the 
paper cover, and begin feeding. ‘Then the leaves 
covered with worms, are gently taken up, and laid 
ona table or hurdle that has been prepared to re- 
ceive them. 


The eggs should be put to hatch in a warm 


*At the time when this was published the Chinese 


Mulberry had not been introduced into this country.— 
Editor. 
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place. The heat should be at least 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. When I arrived in this city | Wash 

ington | on the 18th of May the thermometer was 
824 degrees within doors. It, is therefore, probable 
that about the same period it does not often fall 
below 80 degrees, particularly in the south. The 
European writers have taken great pains to grad- 


uate the heat during the ten days which are em 


ployed in those countries for hatching worms 


eggs. All these precautions do not appear neces 


as é 
sary in this country. 


{To be concluded in our next.) 


Manacement or Pigs.—The following experiment 
was made by a gentleman of Norfolk. Six pigs of the 
Norfolk breed, and of nearly equal weight were put to 
keeping at the same time, and treated the same as to 
food and litter for about seven weeks. Three of them 
were left to shift for themselves asto cleanliness; the 
other three were kept as clean as possible by a man em- 
ployed for the purpose with a currycomb and brush 
The last consumed in seven weeks fewer peas by jive 
bushels, than the other three: yet they weighed more 
when killed by two stone and four pounds (thirtysix 
pounds) upon an average, or six stone twelve pounds 


upon the whole.— The Bee, Pictou, N. Scotia 


DESTRUCTION OF INSECTS. 

Mr Fesseypen—Some three or four years since, I 
was induced to make an experiment on tLe eflect ef ani 
mal oil applied to the destruction of worms on trees, 
knowing the fact that oils are fatal to those insects, 
when applied directly, but the difficulty of giving to each 
a portion in due season was to be surmounted. I ac- 
cordingly tried the vapor by heating about a quart in an 
iron vessel, holding the vessel under the tree that the 
fumes might arise into every part. This had the etlect, 
but the oil soon ceased to ¢ vaporate in consequence of 
the loss of heat, I then heated it again and in th 
inflamed it. While it was still burning, by moving 
round under each tree, staying five or six minutes at each, 
every worm was destroyed. I communicated this to 
several gentlemen, who were induced to try it, and they 
were much gratified with the result. Since my first, or 
rather second attempt it has been tried in the same way 
in Salem, New Bedford, and other places with pe rfect 
success. If you think it worth a place in your paper 


you are at liberty to place it there. 
Joseru Dix 


Taunton, August 3, 1835 


Wuitre Mureerriss of a large size set out in the fall 
are more likely to take well and thrive the ensuing sum- 
mer thanif set out in the spring, but on no account 
should the Morus Multicaulis be set out inthe fal! 
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The Silk Cocoonery of Mr Samuel Whitmarsh 
of this town is now in full operation. It is two 
hundred feet in length and two stories in height. 
It is filled with ranges of sliding draws of twine 
lattice work, upon which the werms feed, and 
intersected by alleys, so that the build- 
ing has fresh air and light. It is capable of feed- 
ing four or five millions of worms. At the pres- 
ent time he has but about eight hundred thous- 
Ife has them in all the various stages, from 

gg, to the winding the cocoons. 

It is curious enough to sce the almost invisible 
little worms just from an egg, less than half the 
size of a pin head. To notice their expansion 
each successive day, more than doubling them- 
selves in size and increasing in a few weeks from 
the mere mite to the dimensions of a three inch 
corpulent caterpillar. Then to notice their habits 
and instinct and way of taking their food, eating 
in a continued half circle upon the leaf until it is 
all devoured, Again the preparation of winding 
itself’ up in the cocoon, attaching its two extrem- 
ities to some object and then throwing out its 
threads in every direction until it secludes itself 
within j bosom, 

Mr Whitmarsh does not feed his worms at pres- 
ent upon the Chinese mulberry. The plant is yet 
rare and the growers are anxiousto multiply them 
by laying down allthe shoots. From the great 
number under cultivation by various gentlemen 
in this town and the care taken to increase them, 
there is reason to believe the supply will be ade- 

to all demands next spring. Mr Whit- 
tnarsh has some trees three or four feet in height, 
which withstood the severity of last winter un- 
harmed, On some of these trees, the berry is 
now found and great care will be taken to pre- 
serve the seed, so that the precise character of the 
plant propagated from them may be accurately 
knownu.—Lancaster Journal. 
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{From the Essex Register. ] 


CULTURE OF SILK. 
Eprrors—] 
lire interest taken in the growth and manufacture 
unabated ar- 


| 
iy ne 
al is 


rejoice to observe that 
of Silk, continues to increase with 
lor, ‘Phe recent improvements our countrymen 
have introduced in the machinery for its manufac- 
ture, promise to produce almost as much of arev- 
olution in the art, asdid the noble invention of 

Cotton Gin inthe production of the great 
stape of the South. It appears to be admittted 
every one who has paid any attention to 
1@ supject, that the soil and climate of the United 
ure as genial to the growth and culture of 
England. I] 


a gentleman 


now, Dy 


ik Worm, as any county in 


‘ht here introduce the fact, that 


‘ } ° . 
trom Lingland, formerly engaged in the cultivation 
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of Hops in that country, recently declared, that 
from his own experience he had found the soil 
and climate of Massachusetts better calculated for 
the production of thatimportant article than his 
native country. Thus we Messrs Editors, 
that the natural resources of our own New Eng- 
land are every day being fully developed, and un- 
der such circumstances too, as leave a conviction 
that the knowledge of her capabilities is yet but in 


see, 


embryo. 

Many of our citizens, who have given but 
little attention to the subject of the culture of silk 
are not aware of the fact, that more attention was 
paid to this subject before the Revolutionary war, 
In this town 
Was grown 


in this quarter, than has been since. 
in 1764, more than 60 years ago, silk 


and reeled for a profit; and the foundation 
of the trees which afforded the leaves that 
nourished the “ insect artizan”—the white mul- 
berry—are now standing and this very year 
yielded healthy scions. [I cannot be mistaken 


about this, as have it from an aged lady now 


living who gathered the leaves with her own 
hands, Since that period the silk worm has been 


now and then raised among us for mere novelty, 
in private families ; and within the last few years 
several small quantities have been thrown. 

In looking around for a favorable place for lo- 
cating anestablishment for the growth and manu- 
facture of Silk, I was recently struck with the 
beauty of a small farm of 80 acres near the Col- 
lege Plain, at the junction of the bounds of Mar- 
blehead, Salem and Lynn, and commonly known 
by the Leggs Hill Farm, It has a good soil, on 
every variety of hill and dale; an abundant sup- 
ply of fresh, water, a beautiful fish pond ; and is 
even reached by the tide-water of Forest River. 
I understand this whole establishment includ- 
inga good dwelling-house, barn and orchard, with 
all the improvements can be bought for about 
S50 an acre. I have no other interest in this 
concern than that which is common to the public ; 
and although there are many places in our vicin- 
ity of great attraction for the prosecution of this 
business, I will venture to assert that, taken togeth- 
er, this has no superior. And then too there is 
something pleasing its location, standing as it does 
on the soil of what may be called three of the 
shire .towns of: old Essex, and so well calculated, 
as such an establishment would be, to continue 
and strengthen the already strong bonds which 
bind these towns in mutual frieneship and frater- 
nal regard. 

Upon the whole, Messrs Editors, as there have 
been strong suggestions of getting up a Mulberry 
Plantation and Silk establishment, I shail be 
heartily glad to see the example of some of our 
sister counties followed, and a good and efficient 
company established—and that, too, whether its 
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works should be located on this charming spot, or 
any other which their wisdom mizht select. 
MARBLEHEAD. 


CULTIVATION OF SILKE. 

It is litthke more than fifty years ago, that an 
American vessel was seized at Liverpool for hav- 
ing on board eight bales of cotton, it not being 
believed that the article could be produced in 
At present about 600,000 bales are 
Tro the culture of this 


this country. 
carried to the same port. 
article the country owes a great part of its wealth 


and prosperity. Where fifty years ago eight bales of 


of cotton were produced, one million two hundred 
thousand are now produced. If fifty years ago 
a man had ventured to predict that the article of 
cotton would become the grand staple of the 
country and add millions upon millions to its 
wealth, he would have been laughed at as a 
madman. It has lately been predicted that be- 
fore many years are passed, the production of 
silk in this country will equal the production of 
cotton, and we see no reason to question the jus- 
tice of the calculation. 

The cultivation of this article has been com- 
menced by the enterprising men of the east. 
The soil and climate of New England are 
admirably adapted to its cultivation. ‘Those who 
have thus far engaged in it, have reaped good 
profits, and have every reason to persevere. It 
las been commenced in a part of the country 
where thrift and industry have never failed to 
succeed. It has been commenced under far 
more favorable circumstances than those which 
attended the first cultivation of cotton. It re- 
quires but little labor and the principal part 
of the labor required may be performed by fe- 
males and children. The experiment has thus 
far proved successful and it has been attended 
with a trifling degree of expense. 

Would it not be worth the attention of our 
Long Island farmers? rom all that we have 
been enabled.to learn, the soil of the island is 
admirably adapted for the cultivation of the mul- 
berry. 
where mulberry trees have existed for a long 
number of years, and the luxuriance of their 


There are certain parts of the island 


growth has been surpassed by that of any other 
tree. The subject is one worthy of their atten- 
tion. We know that in certain parts of the 
island, silk has been cultivated—more indeed for 
the sake of amusement and curiosity than of 
profit, but with complete success.—.Vew York 
Times. 


LooK TO THE SOURCES OF INFORMATION.—The 
success of the silk enterprise in this country de- 
pends mainly upon correct information in the 


outset. A wrong start is almost sure to be fol- 
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lowed with discouragement and loss, if not total 
abandonment ‘of the object. Hence it is advisa- 
ble to be cautious about following the directions 
given in loose newspaper paragraphs some of 
which are hastily written by editors unacquainted 
with the business, and others copied or rather 
garbled from the writings of practical culturists. 
An instance of this kind will be sufficient to illus 

trate the uncertainty of this kind of information. 
Some time since Judge Spencer of Albany, pub 

lished a valuable letter on the subject of the cul- 
ture of silk, in which he stated that an ounce of 
seed produces about 5000 plants. The editor of 
a New Bedford paper in remarking upon it, bas 
made the jndge to say 50,000, which is probably 
multiplying in a ratio which the judge would be 
unwilling to adopt. Should the next copyist add 
another cyher, the product would be truly aston- 
ishing. 

While on this subject we will say that from 
actual computation we have found an ounce of 
mulberry seed to contain 18000 kernels—what 
part will vegetate depends upon the quality of the 


seed and the manner of sowing it.—Sitlk Cullurist. 


SoaK YoUR sEED.—The suggestion of a prac- 
tical gentleman in corroboration of our own expe 
rience on the subject, has satisfied ws that mu! 
berry seed ought never to be sown until it has 
been soaked in water blood warm for at least 
thirtysix hours. It will vegetate quicker, grow 
more vigorously and ensure a much greater 
number of plants.—Jb, 


From the New England Farmer. } 
FALL PLOUGHING. 


Last Autumn I had three lots of banked meadow 
land, about five acres in each, lying side by side, « p 
rated only by a six feet ditch, and to all appearance no 
difference in any respect, that I intended to have plough 
ed in the fall and planted with Indian corn in the spring 
It so happened that only one of the lots was ploughed 
last fall, the remaining two lots this spring. Where the 
ground was ploughed last fall there is now growing «a 
very vigorous and healthy crop of corn. The other two 
lots have been twice planted, and here and there ar: 
growing a hill of corn, yellow and sickly in its appear 


ance, but almost destroyed by the cut worm. A.D 








During the late hurricane in Canton, III. the wrecks 
of houses, furniture, fences, &c. were hurled about in 
the air. In one instance, a fence rail was driven 


through an ox! 


Torrents of rain fell, which soon 
turned to hail. Some of the hail stones are said to 
have been as large as a goose egg!!! The Sangamon 
river overflowed in some places, to a width of four 


miles.—St. LoutsHerald. 
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In my ride today, I have met with many illus- 
trations of the remarks in my last.—But there are 
many good and honorable exceptions, and I have 
seen in my way here many fine farms, and where 
they are well cultivated, they seem to yield to their 


a | owners rich and profitable harvests. 
‘\ Pa > “if ° ° ° 
Tm ‘To the lover of nature’s beauties, this region 
a affords a rich and beautiful field. I am now 


among the hills around Lake Winnipiseogee.— 
‘To the north lies the Lake, thickly studded with 
islands, which, I am told, are as many as the days 
of the year.—The little Belknap laden with pas- 
sengers on their way to the White Hills, and the 
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* mph sturdy farmer, who wonders why people come so 
ee i ey | far to see What to him, from long familiarity, is so 
he  . uninteresting, that he scarce ever looks at them 
sake 4 in r except when the storm-cloud rolls lazily over its 
tt es giant head, or the deep toned thunder warns him 
‘ 7 * of the coming storm. ‘To the east, west and 
rs ai. south, as faras the eye can reach, “hills peepo’er 
a hills,” till you half wonder where the husband- 
ve man finds a place for his crop, or his cattle a foot- 

iF hold on their sloping sides. ‘To me this opens a 

4 wide field for thought and new scenes and ever- 

uate, 4 Fj changing objects force themselves so constantly 
t- on the mind, that I can scarce find time for sleep. 

ni ef ; 4 —TThe people stare when I tell them I rose at 

J i 4 nidnight to see the cold moonbeams sleeping on 

ae | the mountains, and perhaps think I have been 

i se? reading Scott or Cooper, or some of our moon- 

é _ i loving novelists. Having never been so far into 


the interior of my native state, to me all these 
scenes have the charm of novelty. In addition 
to the splendor of mountain scenery and the beau- 


titul lake, every one seems desirous of pleasing. 


‘ i) famstruck with the general knowledge, evinced 
iis by the children even, when we might imagine 


from the distance of their school-houses, they had 
the of one. We often 
come to a school-house which looks, as one may 


scarce ever seen inside 


| _ say, as if it “happened” there—dropped into the 


, a a ‘ inidst of a wood, with the trees growing up to the 
i very door, and no house nearer than half a mile 
ay or more. Qut of it, if it be “intermission,” will 

a * 4 rush a score of flax headed boys and girls, the hat 
fe eb 


flies off as if by steam, the knees bend as if by 
wire work, and then ensues the scramble for the 
handtul of coppers the liberal traveller throws 
among them. Andif we call at the 
the “school-ma’am,” as the children 
call her, whose bright eye, round, healthy cheek, 


door we 


may sce 





= and cheerful look may well put to blush the pale, 
Bs: faded cheek of our city belles. I wish 1 could 
i dwell on this subject—but I must stop. It is one 
* aT ol deep and proud interest to a New Englander 
they are the castles, the safeguards of our land, 
L —the watch towers of our religion—the never 

x re ; 

G 

a .. 
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slumbering promoters of the virtues which give us 
the name we so cheerfully acknowledge, we so 
justly claim—*“tie land of steady habits ;” long 
may it be the worst sneer our enemies can cast 
upon us. But to return to our subject. 

I stopped today at a handsome, neat farm- 
house to rest my horse. On entering the “ best 
room,” I saw onthe table “the New England 
Farmer” for June 5.— took it up, and looked to 
see what new ideas you had been coining ; what 
new “notions” thou hadst discovered—who had 
raised the largest calf, or any or all the news, ag- 
ricultural or horticultural, thou hadst gathered 
since last we met in print, and for a few minutes 
thy very self,in all thy editorial dignity, swam 
before my eyes.—“ Well, Squire,” said I, in a 
half-serious tone, “ I hope you are not a book farm- 
er—they say these book farmers are always try- 
ing experiments and getting some new notion 
into their heads, and want to get along easier; so 
at least they tell me at places where I stop.”— 
“Well, Mr , Vil tell you why I take the 
l’armer, which is about the only one taken in the 
town. A friend who had removed to Boston sent 
which contained a new 





me one some time ago 


mode of ploughing the land, the season, way of 


manuring, &c. I thought for curiosity’s sake I'd 
try it, but had no faith in it, as [ thought we farm- 
ers knew better than the paper ; but as I was well 
to do in the world,* [ thought I could afford to 
spend a little time for pleasure, even if I reaped 
no advantage from it. 1 liked the success of the 
trial, and the next season I tried itagain; and my 
land yielded so inuch more than it had formerly 
that I thought, perhaps I might find something 
else new in these Farmers—at nny rate, I knew it 
would be pleasant reading them, and it was the 
cheapest reading I could get. So I sent for them, 
and | know, apart from my pleasure in reading 
them as they come,I have learned enough about 

* This“ well to do in the world’ may sound coun- 
tryfied to ears polite, but this is the phrase here to de- 
note one who makesa good living, and is somewhat 
fore handed, to use another local phrase. 
phrases and expressions, our country friends use some 
expressions which it is rather hard to comprehend— 
e.g. laccosted aman asI was riding along, who, was 
at work in a corn field with ** My friend, can you tell 
me how far itis to the Iron Works?” “ Well, I don't 
know exactly—but it is considerable of a piece’ !—WUlav- 
ing obtained this very concise idea of the distance to the 
Iron Works, and being afraid thathe would take offence 
if I asked him how large a picce it might be, 1 inquired, 
‘¢ What kind of a road isit ?’’—‘* Well, it’s rather a 
roughish road’’—which I found by sad experience con- 


sisted of hills half a mile long and up which my good 
horse and myself were obliged to fare alike—each foot- 
ing it “‘ on his own hook.” 


Speaking of 


ae 





















farming from them to pay me fifty times over. 
The fact is, I find they contain not only the theo 
retical ideas of n any, hut that manv practical 


farmers send the Editor accounts of their cultiva- 


ion—such as “D. C.” and “W. B.” whom I 


' 
know from report to be among the best farmers in 
Viassachusetts. [ can tell you, sir, no money goes 
with a freer will than the twodollars and a half 
f send Mr Barrett every year.” And the thriving 


appearance of his farm showed that wherever he 
had got his theory of farming, the school was a 
good one, 

At one of the places where I stopped to rest 
my horse today in looking around, I noticed the 
very thrifty appearance of the fruit trees. And 
this seems generally to. be the case: the soil appears 
to be suited to the growth of fruit trees, and their 
hardy looking and fine forms showed that they 
might yield to the owner a bountiful supply of 
fruit. I did mot ascertain whether they raised 
many cherry and plum trees, but should imagine 
the soil that beersthe apple will also sustain 
these. I was nota little disappointed, however, 
| 


to ascertain.that near 
. 


Isaw around me were the original, miserable, ur 


y all the fine looking trees 


improved fruit—and could not but look on tit 
an abuse of the bounties of Providence. the 


reason, as they informed me, why there were not 
more trees grafted was, the distance they general- 


fheulty 


ly lived from any large market, and the di 
of procuring good scions for grafts. Neither of 
these objections, aus it seems to me, 18 of much 
weight, as the difference between the increased 

price of good fruit, and the total unsal ableness 
of that now produced would amply pay all the 

trouble and expense of transportation. And by a 

number uniting and sending for a package of sci 
ons, the expense would be ver small. Our 
friends Kenrick or Winship would furnish a_ lib- 
eral supply for a trifle. But the shoe pinched 
somewhere else—! found thi y were too apt to he 
| 


isciples of the well enough school, and so iong as 


‘ 
; 


the pigs and the children did not break their teeth 


in eating them, or die of dysentery, it was “ well 


enough,” and there was uo use in indulging in 
luxury. ‘There were many good and excellent 
exceptions to these remarks, some of which I shall 
mention hereafter. I found great numbers of 
trees growing aiong by the stone walls, oc 
cupying room which would otherwise gen- 
erally lie idle, and which as your correspon- 
dent “ W. B.” very W |] observes, ‘“ throws only 
half its shadow on the farmer’s ground,” although 
| imagine they are seldom so well cultivated or 
managed as his orchard. 
Your friend, Rusticus in Uree. 
Modest appearance, good humor, and prudence, 


make a gentleman. 
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SILK IN ESSEX COUNTY. 
Messrs Epiror 


symptoms of r neration spre ding in our good- 


I am gf ad to observe the 
ly town: art d | pLOvpye nit busin Ss men ana our 
men of money, will cherish the spr 


pp af ana improvement which is ibroad it the 
} 


ind. It needs only a proper appheation of the 
means we | se88 »> make Salem w t sl ought 
to be, I} humiliating to see other pl ces with 


buta tithe of the natural advantages We possess, 
taking the lead and far outstripping Salem in every 
thing of a business nature, 

The bad t nae ney of this laxity of enterprise, 
and inactivity of our abundant capital, in driving 
from our community the * boneand sinew” of the 
town, has repeatedly been laid before us, But a 
new impulse has been given! Salem has awaken 
ed! Salem will prospel 

The obj ct of this communication 1s to suggest 


the practicability ot forming a company for the 


growth and manutacture of silk. The County of 
Essex possesses within itself ali the advantages 
of raisi nad 1 nufacturu an article whieh 
mnnually es from the county thousands of dol 


fuctory for the production of silk fabrics is no 
visionary, It can be done. ‘*Whateve r man hat 
} | 

done, man may do,” isan old adage; and whers 
is the man,or where a nation that has performes 
athing which a Yankee has not performed, od 


could not perform, with additions and improve 


ments 
Some of the farmers of Essex, a few vears 
since, iD consequene of ti sugeestion oft oh 


Serving men, { the encouragement eiven hy 
Agricultural Societies, planted very extensively 
the mulberry tree. They have probably upwards 


of 100.000 of them in full vigor, whieh would 


vield Silk amply sufficient to supply the wants of 
the county, and mor ver lea urplus for « 

portation. The culture of silk has from the first 
colonization ot the country, more o1 less engaged 
the attention of the American Peopl As ent 

us 1745, the colonies of Georgia and Virginia ex 
ported quantities of raw Silk to England. he 


man facture of Sewing Silk has been carried on 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts ve ry pi yfitably 
for anumber ot years. “ America is destined to 


become a rich silk growingand silk manutfaetuy 


ing country,” was the remark of a dij tinguished 
matron of domestic industrs It | been proved 


| 
by actual experiment, that the ql lity of Ameri 


cun silk is fur superior to that of France or Ital 


and that the product from tiie Sriirie nur er of 


trees 18 greater. 

I shall feel ny S¢ lf wells pi id, if this commu- 
nication serves to direct the att ntion of the frie nds 
of American Manufactures in Salem more partic 


ularly to tis subye Ct, by ing CONnViC' (| that should 
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they act upon the sugg stion of erecting a manu- 
factory for the production of silk fabrics, they will 
find the exp riment prove successful, there by 
introducing a new article of commerce, and thus 
the 


which is 


benefitting the whole nation, by saving to 
country part of the 


annually paid for this article in the 


lnmense 


amount 
markets of 
France and England.—Essexr Register. , 


SUCKERS ON INDIAN CORN. 


Farmers have been divided in the opinion, 
whether it was best to deprive Indian corn of the 
suckers which are given out fr &c. 
ornot. We have been inclined to the opinion 
that it was best, considering them as depriving 
the kernel of food which it ought to have, and 
there by lessening the crop. 

Some statements in the last Cultivator, if cor- 
but 


, 
om tue roots, 


rect, prove that it is wrong to cut them off, 
that they should he allows dl to spindle and he- 
stalks. VV hy this 


should be done will be b st und rstood by stating 


come matured with the other 


} 
CS 


i iale 


. } 
Or poten 


proc 3 ¢ { fi rtilizi v the se 


both 


a few items of the 
It is a fact, that plants are 
the y 


of plants. 
and female, and that dust 
which is produced by wer 
ceived or a 


flower or plant and 


must be re 
part of the cony 


seeds or thie vy W ill never come to maturity. 


pollen, in indian corn, is formed by the spindle, 
| pp! i 


COnVEe VE ad 


and this must descend upon the silk which is 

{ } seal 5: einen i +} : 
out ivomthe hus ar, il be Lelie 
matured or 


io tunes al, wine ecome 


ripened 
Corn ih an 


Kernels 5 


statement 
ort 


and the hi 


, 
rer Ones, 


+1 . ° » 
Liicni pre senting 


themsel vs 
all Wupregnat le vi Lhe aie blossoms, on 
| than six 


tne spindle, r more 


' } . . ’ 
days, and i i@ Weather be and dry not so 


long. ‘The: fore, that all the ker- 


nels will not become “t d by the main stalks, 
will 


be- 
the 


but the su Ne rs coming i {] * yn succession, 


for the purpose, and the ears 


doubt on 


afford suflicien 
come filled, ‘here is not the least 
le pollen of the spin- 


. ° ! os . 
score Ot the necessity of 1 


lor rendering the kernel of the ear plump and 
! 


question to be decided 1s—does 


fail of doing 


is common tor them to do this, then 


the main stalk ever 


ih 
uiteh 


mB Hw A 


ey grow up and 


necessary, and 


} 
subject 


spindle in sea- 
should never 
worth examining, 
“ha Wwe hope our 


this s 


watch narrowly 


WEEP ah ‘ t ie tt ith rf it—.Ve. Farmer. 


MANUAL, 


‘ two horses, 


AND 


Mowine Macuine.—We have seen at the shop 
ma- 


kind 


cutting operation is 


of Mr Johnson, in Cherry street, a mowing 


chine, which we are told is the first of the 
built in : The 
performed by circular knives fastened upon the 


this country. 


periphery of a horizontal wheel five feet in diam- 
This wheel is suspended upon a perpendicu 
lar iron shi: {t, which hangs upon a lever, by which 


eter. 
the knives are raised or lowered at the pleasure of 
the driver to suit any unevenness in the ground. 
The motion is given by geering, connected with 
the 
‘Lhe machine will weigh aton, and is 
Upon the horizontal wheel, and just 


an tub of light 


2. = - 
machine rests. 


moved by 


which whole 


7 
| 
i 


the wheels, on 


within the edge of the knives is 
wood, which has the effect of carrying the mown 


We but that the 


thing will work well on land, but where 


swath. see not 


grass into a 
smooth 
there are rocks of much unevenness it cannot. ft 
is snid to be capable of mowing ten acrcs a day, 
and certainly, for the mower, it is much easier to 
to swing a common 


invented in 


r achine, than 


The machine was Ling- 


land, but the | 


i le o ' pp! lanth ic leacer, mace 


iit 


thorers there, probably under the 


wil 
it it to be used wy 


‘om. 


BROOM CORN. 


ivation of Broom Corn is carried on to 


alluvial lands 
Hnccucul river, an n smmail patches in 
miterior tT towus of Had- 


| til 


patheia Tlise Cc UANLITICS, 


uetured mt 


which are 
distributed 


throughout the country. The is considered 
of about two thirds of the value of oats, and mix- 
ed with corn, makes an excellent provender tor 
the fattening either of swine or neat cattle. The 
return of seed is somewhat precarious; but often 
whole 


il is abundant. and will more than pir thie 
and pre paring the crop for 
150 


u obtained from an 


expense of cu 
which 


! 
the market. Il have known a case in 


bushels of rood seed have bi 


acre ; and | have been assured, on good authority, 
of a still larger yield, though this 1s not frequent- 
One thousand pounds of broom 
It wil pay weil 
No crop is more 


perfec- 


ly to be expected, 
to an ucre is a very good crop. 
for manuring and good culture. 
beautiful than the standing corn when in 
tion. It frequently attains a height of 12 to 15 
feet. ‘The stalks of the plant are very long and 
hard, and, therefore, rather difficult to load upon a 
"Aart. The y are considered as of no value but for 
manure, The usual practice is to table the corn, 
that is, to cut off the top, or tassel, asthe broom is 
called, about two feet from the top and bending the 


stalks of 2 rows together, lay it down until it is sea- 








soned and fit to be carried in. The remainder of 


the stalks are then burnt ia the spring in the field, 
and some little advantage is derived from the 
ashes. \ much better way, it is thought, is, afte r 
gathering the crop to cut the stalks and lay thetn 
lengthwise in the rows, and plough them imme li- 
ately under. ‘They will become entirely decom- 
A still better mode is to carry 


them into the cattle sul sheep yards, where they 


| osed by spring. 


become incorporated with the manure, and make 
a valuable addition to the compost heap. 

The seed is planted in rows, wide enough apart 
for the plough to pass conveniently between 
them, and dropped in hills about eighteen inches 
from each other. Four or five stalks are consid- 
ered suflicient to remainin a hill—more are some- 
times allowed. ‘The cultivation and manuring is 
more than for Indian corn, [t may be manured 
in the hill or by spreading, or in both ways, as you 
have the means of high cultivation, which this 
plunt will bear. The stalksare not eaten by cat- 
tle, nor even browsed by them; butI am not cer- 
tain that the leaves would not furnish a good teed 
for young stock, if stripped early, when tender, 
well cured, asthe Indian corn blades are cured 


atthe south, What would be the eflect of such 


mutilation upon the crop itself, and whether it 
would compensate for the labor, are inquiries 
which | am not able to answer, and in respect to 
which I cannot learn that any experiments have 


been made, It is an important su ct for exper- 


iment. \s it is at present managed, the plant re- 
turns little to the ground compared with Indian 
corn; and the Hadley and Hatfield farmers are 
obliged to connect with it the fatteni g ot beef to 
a considerable extent, to furnish manure for their 
broom coru. 

it is deemed a good crop when the broom com 


mands five cents per pound. ‘The price has here- 


tofore been subject to great fluctuations. At on- 
time it Was the custom for every farmer to mak 


up his own brooms, and then to go and sell them 


where he could. ‘This was bad for all parties. It 
brought too many competitors into the market; 
and often unduly depressed the price, and the buy- 
ers were obliged to put up with an inferior article. 
Now the manufacturing and the growing of broom 
are in different hands; and the farmer, as soon as 
his broom is ready for the market, finds a pur- 
chaser ata steady price; and the manufacturer 
feels that his reputation, and consequently his suc- 
cess, are concerned in the quality of the article 
which he furnishes, 

Iris a littke remarkable, that notwithstanding the 
extent and importance of this product, for one 
manufacturer within a few miles of me makes 
several hundred thousands of brooms a year, that 
in no book of agriculture in my possession can I 


find any account of the cultivation of this plant, 
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not even in that excellent New England work, 
“The Complete Farmer.” The Shakers for a 
long time almost monopolized the raising of the 
plant and the manufacture of brooms; and their 


brooms, which, like the other manufactures oft 


this industrious community, were always of a su- 
perior quality, usually commanded a high price, 
renerally 42 cents or more. Corn brooms are 
now frequently sold from eight, to twentyfive 
cents: but many of them are like Pindar’s razors 
“made to sell.” The Shakers, however, maintain 
the quality of their manufacture. ‘The handles, 
in an unfinished state, are furnished for a cent 
apiece ; the wiring and the tying on are usually 
done by the bundred. The scraping the seed 
from the brush is an unpleasant business, and 
often very injurious to the eyes. ‘The manufac- 
ture, where it hus been carried on extensively and 
with ample capital, has yielded encouraging 


pronts, 


An intelligent and enterprising farmer in my 


neis';borhood, who last year cultivated three 
acres and one half of broom corn in our alluvial 
meadows, has been kind enough to furnish me a 
detailed account of the expense of cultivating an 


acre, Which may be relied on for Its exactness, 
but in which the rate of labor is probably over 
estimated by the day. His broom was sold in the 
autumn at eight and one half cents per pound, 
It readily commands this spring 124 cents: had he 
fortunate ly retain | his broom ntil this ti ne, th 
profits would have been greatly enhanced, whit 


the expenses would, ot course, have remane d 


Account of the expen of cultivating an aer 
of Broom Corn in Deertie;d meadows, in the year 


1832, by Mr Alvah Hawkes 


One ploughing,:12th May, . S195 
Holeing out, one third of a day’s work, 3% 
en loads of manure, at 75 cents, 7.50 
Putting manure in the hill, 00 
Planting, one day’s work, 1,00 
Seed, 4 quarts, at 75 cents per bushel, 10 
Hlocing, first time 34 days, . 3,00 
do. 91 do. 3 do - 850 
do. 3d do. 94 do, - 250 
Horse and boy to plough for the season, 1.00 
‘Tabling and cutting, 4 days, . 1,00 
Gathering, carting, and packing away, 2,50 
+ 28,65 

The expense of cultivating one acre is $28.68 
cents, the labor being rated atone dollar per day, 


which is more than the actual cost, as I hired my 
laborers by the month, at from six to ten dollars 
per month. The yield wus at the rate of 99] 


pounds to the acre. Had all my ground been 
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fully stocked, it would have exceeded ten hundred 
pounds per acre. 

The expense of scraping the brush for the seed 
was thirtythree cents per hundred pounds. The 
brush was sold at 84 cents per pound. ‘The crop 
of seed was light and poor; fifty bushels to three 
acres, worth 164 cents per bushel, or $8,33 to an 
acre, 

Summary expense of cultivation of one 
28,68 

3,30 
1,07 
16,00 


49,05 


acre as above, - - - 
Scraping 1000 pounds, - - 
Board of man 5 days, - - 
Rent of land, say $16 per acre, - 


Sale of brush, 1000 Ibs. at 84 c. 
Seed upon one acre, - 


85,00 
8,33 
93,33 


—_—_———— 


Nett profit on one acre, $44,28 


The sale of the brush at 12 cents per pounds, 
the present price, would have enhanced the profits 
forty dollars, and made them $84,28. This is 
very remarkable, and certainly affords ample en- 
couragement to labor. That it can be often done 
is not to be expected; and yet there is nothing 
extraordinary in the process. The uncertainty of 
the seasons is something, and the fluctuations in 
the market The 


amount of crop, though large, was not more than 


prices of broom are great. 
ean usually be commanded by good and gener- 
ous cultivation. Many of our lands, besides the 
alluvial meadows, are capable of producing good 
crops ; and the great yield of 150 bushels of seed to 
the acre mentioned above, with broom, of course, 
in proportion, was produced in one of the most 
rough and rocky towns in the commonwealth, and 
manage- 
Lhope the length of these detuils may be 
H. C.J—M. Y. Farmer. 


Meadowhanks, 7th May, IS35. 


on Jand which owed evervthing to good 
ment, 
excused, 


CURE FOR THE SCAB IN SHEEP. 
I feel a reluctance thus publicly to appear in 
the 


tion to which Lam about to allude (! presume) is 


print: and had it not been that communica- 
signed with areal name, [ might not have troubled 
myself to expose some of its errors, and save my 
brother farmers from loss and disappointment. 
of the 
would favor its 
readers with their real names, more particularly 


Although I thus write, JT could wish more 
correspondents of the « Farmer” 


would 
give more respectability and weight to their com- 
munications, 


on all practical operations, inasmuch as_ it 


ar Pak ae . . ‘ . ° 
fercurial Ointment for the Seab on Sheep, is 
almost universal \ lock Masters in 


known. by 
Britain, to be a cure for the disease if applied to 


AND 


the infected parts, but it is of so objectionable a 
nature, that but comparatively few resort to its 
use ; and however safe Erastus Crafts may speak 
of “its entire efficacy” from his own experience, I 
can testify that in the moist 
land, such a free use as he 
most certainly produce salivation, and probably 
death Lest any of the of the 
*“ Farmer” should make a rash use of this violent 
specific, induces me to put them on their guard 
and to recommend if they do use it, that they first 
apply a small portion to the diseased parts, rub- 
bing itin well with the finger; and between the 
shoulders on the centre of the back between the 
pins, rub in well a piece about the size of a_hick- 


atmosphere of Eng- 
recommends, would 


ensue. readers 


ory nut; by so doing it prevents the sheep biting 
or licking the parts anointed, which it will endeav- 
or to do, caused by the irritation produced. If 
the sheep succeeds in getting but a small portion 
of the ointment, it so irritates the mouth as gen- 
erally to induce cold, and oftentimes worse con- 
| have known instances with this use 
of the ointment, produce on the sheep’s back a 
perforation of small holes. On all occasions of 
using Mercurial Ointment, dry weather should be 
selected. Erastus Crafts says “October is the 
best time toapply the ointment.” Jt may suit this 
climate, but in England it would generally be 
thought too late in the year. Before concluding, 
I must advise the readers of the “ Genesee Farm- 
er” to be very cautious how they apply this rem- 
edy to ewes in lamb, for if they are not, they will 
find the will their lambs from the 
effects of Mercurial application. 
Itisatrue adage, “ One mend-fault 
two find faults,” and by thy permission will act on 
it, and give a recipe that I have found excellent for 
the cure of scab, and it may be safely used at all 


sequences ; 


ewes cast 


is worth 


times and under all circumstances. It is also 
beneficial in destroying lice and ticks on sheep, 
and will not fora length of time leave a stain on 
the wool or carcass. It seems almost unnecessary 
to remark that immediately after shearing is the 
best and most effectua! time to dress for scab, it 
being then easily perceived, but it is too often de- 
ferred to a season of the year when it can be at- 
This de- 
lay causes the disease to spread in the flock and 
effect a 
cure, it may be the trouble is increased ten or more 
tines to what it would have been had it been at- 
tended to seasonably, 

Well boil one pound of tobacco in a2 gallon of 
beef brine or chamber lye. After straining it, 
dissolve one ounce of corrosive sublimate, and add 
to it also half a pint of each spirits of turpentine 
and train oil; to be applied by irritating the dis- 
eased parts and then pouring a portion from a 
bottle through a quill inthe cork, and also by part- 


tended to at cost of less valuable time. 


when the time does come to endeavor to 


») 
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ing the wool from head to tail and pouring such a 
quantity as may cause some of it to run down the 
, sides of the sheep, observing to keep the mixture 
incorporated, which will be effected by often 
shaking the bottle. 

With wishes for an extensive circulation of thy 
paper, I am thy friend.—J. C. Fuller, in the 
esee Farmer. 


Gen- 


PRESERVATION OF BUTTER, 
Mr FessenpeEn— 

Dear Sitr—Will you inform me which is_ the 
best kind of salt to be used in making 
Also how to pulverize rock salt, and oblige yours, 

A SupscriBer. 


butter ?— 


By the Editor—There have been some differ- 
ences in opinion expressed by agriculturists and 
economists relative to the kind of salt, which is 
best to be used for preserving. butter. 
Prince, Esq. procured eight samples of different 
sorts to be analysed by Dr Webster, Professor of 
Chemisiry of Harvard University, and the 
of salt and the results of their analysis are given 


Mr 


from the 


John 


kinds 


in the New England Farmer, vol. xi. p. 336. 
Prince draws the 
process alluded to, viz: 

“After the examination of the different 
usually for sale in our market, I trust there need 
be no longer any fear in using them, on account of 


following conclusion 


salts 


any bad properties they may have been supposed 
to possess; only bearing in mind that they should 
If for butter / 
have no doubt the fine Liverpool* (or Eastport 13 as 


be used by weight, not measure. 


goodas any other, provided the butter be well 
made and thoroughly worked, 

“ T have for many years had no other used, till 
the past year I purchased the best Turk’s Island ] 
could find, and had it we'} ground 


washed and 


fine. We do not perceive the least difference in 


the butter, having used precisely the same weight. 
“'There is no doubt for packing meat and fish 
used, as keeping the 


tie coarsest salt should be 
meat separate and being longer in dissolving.” 


had 


opinion that Liverpool salt was unwholesome and unfit for use 


* Some writers inthe New England Farmer ey pressed 


(From the New England Farmer. } 
FPESSENDEN, 


Mr 


Dear Sin—lI have seen several receipts re- 
recently in your useful paper for destroying ticks 
on sheep, but if the following simple remedy is 


tried it will be found more efficacious, than any 


tobacco ablutions which have been reconmmended 
Catch the sheep and open the wool on the back of 
the neck and down the shoulders and sprinkle in 
about a teaspoonful of Scotch snuff and every tick 


on the sheep will be dead in twentyfour hours. 
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As the sheep are now destitute of their fleeces the 
lambs ought ® be all caught and snuffed in this 
way, as they will be kept poor by the ticks which 
will now leave their mothers and take to them for 
a warmer shelter, 5. 


Stockbridge, July 11, 1835. 


Recipe for destroying Vermin of all kinds 


which infest Plante, 


Take of black soap (common seuft soap) two and 
one half pounds, flour of sulphur, two and one 
half pounds, mushrooms of any kind two pounds, 
water sixteen gallons; divide the water into equal 
half the im a cask the 


suap and mushrooms, after having bruised them + 


parts, put watcr with 
little: the other half of the water is tobe boiled in a 
kettle with the sulphur enclosed in a bag and fixed 
to the bottom, with a stone or any other weight, 
the 
The bag must 
better to 


the 


during ebullition of about twenty minutes. 


the 


Augmenting 


be stirred about witha stick 


impregnate the water, (by 


ingredients the effect will be more sensible 


the water that has been thus boiled, must then be 


poured into the cask and daily stirred with a stick, 


‘ | 
rankness, 


the 


until it acquires the highest degree of 


care being always tunken to cover up cask 


oa 
his 


mrected on 


atter the water has been stirred. 


COMpPOst 
the 
infested, and it will at the first injection destroy the 


tion is to be sprinkled or plants 


rreater part of the msects, but will require fre 


quent repetitions to destroy those that under 


| 
ive 


rround, ¢ specially the ants. ‘Iwo ounces of nux 


yvomica above composition, and boul 
recip till 


to be cle 


ed with the will render thr 


more eflectual, snecmlly when 
br 
j ever tried has proved so ellheaci 


ts, and at the Siar 


ants are 


stroyed., mm experience I can say 


ig imsec 
iuxuriantly, 


Stockbridge, J 


, 


crow 


plants 


By the Editor 


receipt of this above, fil ! more so on account 


he preseriptions having been 


thie 


iis 


neous of the 


eApPerny gentieoman who 


to comiununicate then. Further favors 


»-same hand would be 


vriat ceived, 


fully! 


HIGH GROUND FOR MULBERRY 
TIONS, 


omb, of Sterling, 


PLANTA- 


Situated on 
Morus Multi 


od the sever 4 the iast winter extr 


lands. an ! the 
have withst 
ly well, while in low er: 
? S&S 


V. E. Farmer 


unds the y have bee n cut oft 
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[From the New England Farmer.) 
NOTES BY THE WAY--NO. 3. 

In addition to the obstacles to the culture of 
good fruit mentioned in my last communication, I 
found that the Temperance Reformation, was also 
adding a mite to the common mass of destruction. 
(1.] {was informed by many where I saw fine 
jooking fruit trees lying in the fields, which had 
fallen before the axe of the farmer, that they had 
cut these trees down because the cider which they 
formerly made from the apples was not saleable, 
owing to the prevailing idea that this cider drinking 
was a species of intemperance. [2.] I was ex- 
tremnely happy to witness such a progress in the 
onward march of so good a cause; but I must 
confess this seems to me rather a_ refinement in 
temperance. J cannotbelieve that our farmers, 
who are usedto their mug ef cider at morning, 
noon and evening, degenerate in many cases into 
drunkards, and if any do become tipplers, I think 
the reason may be traced to some other source 
beside cider drinking. Whatsay you, Mr Editor ; 
are we farmers likely to become tipplers from 
using cider—I have read sundry sage monitions 
from thy prolific pen on this high and holy cause 
of ‘Temperance, but I do not recotlect that you 
told us to beware of cider. ‘Thy address to sun- 
dry soldiers in the war against 
Charlestown, delivered “lang syne,” surely said 


intemperance at 
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—they never did good to any cause, and such a 
good cause as Temperance needs not false asser- 
tions for its support. I thank heaven, that the far- 
mer, however guilty he may be in many cases )) 
negligence and carelessness, to the detriment of 
his own true interests, is more generally than any 
other class, guiltless of the charge of making him- 
se!f worse than the brute. He may be guilty in 
many cases of the 
greater degree than most classes of socicty, inno- 


sins of omission, but is to a 
cent of those of commission. 

In my conversations with the farmers in this 
part of the state, I find the difficulty of transpor- 
tation, to be a general subject of complaint and an 
obstacle to the prosperity of the cultivator. It 
appears to me, however, this is more imaginary 
than real; there are many articles which would 
command a market at their doors, and many oth- 
ers which might be introduced, which would cost 
but a trifle for their transportation to market.— 
Will you, Mr Fessenden, or some of your practi- 
cal correspondents, give us of the Granite State, a 
word of advice as to what would be the 
profitable culture for our soil, climate, &c. ? Why 
would not the mulberry grow well on our rocky, 
but strong soils—if we can raise the mulberries, 
we have little hands enough for the tending the 
worms. Perhaps Mr Kenrick or Mr Cobb, or 
somebody who has tried this business, will give us 


most 


ss 
mem 4 


their advice and instruction in this matter. Or 
perhaps you can tell us how we may make our 
lands more profitable still, They say “up coun- 
try,” the Editor of the Farmer has studied so 
long at farming, that he raises his cabbages and 


naught about cider, to say nothing of the many by- 
way thrusts thou hast given the monster.—Has 
derelict 


ad 
ar 


the grave and watchtul Dr Caustie been 
in duty, or can we still drink cider with a good 


(°3.) 


Com. tim 


- 
- < 
¢ 


ee 


conscience L will, however, in the absence 


aa 
) 


oy 


of thy advice and counsel remark that itis aD es- cornon asheet of paper, in one corner of his 


g ae 
wee, 


tablished point that in those countries where light 
the least 
intemperance.—Can we not consider cider as at 


native Wines are most abundant there is 


present standing in the same relation to our farm- 
ers that “ light native wines” do to the inhabitants 
of the vine clad fields of Europe ?—( 1.) 

While speaking of ‘Temperance, permit me to 
enter my protest against a sentiment contained in 
No. 1, of the volume of the 


N l‘armer, 
copied from the Vermont State Journal. 1 


current 
can- 
hav- 
ing no personal acquaintance with them—but so 
far as the farmers of Maine, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire are concerned, I ean safely say 
the assertion is unfounded, In describing a good 


and bad farmer, the writer says, “.Ninely nine 


not vouch for the « Green Mountain Boys,” 


times in a hundred the difference is owing to intem- 
perance and the evils which follow in its train.” 

I do not believe that this accusation will hold 
good with any class of men—I know it will not 
Withthe farmer. Jtis an old maxim, “to give 
even old Nick his due ;” Jet us farmers have no 
more puton us than is our due, and we can trudge 


on very well. I dislike these wholesale assertions 


study—and his corn and wheat on his house top, 
merely forexperiment’s sake.(5.) Be this as it may, 
wilt thou, respected sir, please to inform us if you 
can how we may “bring our” produce “ to a fine 
market,” or what we shall raise to bringto market 
at the least expense for transvortation. 

Speaking of what “ they say” up here in New 
Hampsihre, they tell a story about the “ great 
man” of one of the towns about here, which 
“they say” ‘is literally true. A traveller was 
riding along through one of the villages, not re- 
markable for its thriftiness ; he came at length to 
a part which looked thrifty and flourishing. He 
found on inquiry this was the town of B———_. 
And every one seemed duly impressed with the 
grandeur and riches of the owner of many of the 
most extensive and fine farms, and they thought he 
was “a little the greatest man they ever did see.” 
As our traveller was riding along, he accosted a 
man with, “Friend, whose fine farm is this?” 
* Oh, that’s Judge H.’s,” replied he of the plough. 
The next fine thing he saw was a beautiful or- 
chard, and he asked a Jad whose orchard that 
was. “That? oh, that’s Judge H.’s!” A splen- 
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with outbuildings, &c. in the same 
struck his attention, and he inquired 
H.” was the reply. 


school-house, 


did house, 
style next 
there. “Judge 


ints rruption was 


who lived 


His next 
here the boys “all in a row,” 


near a 
pulled off their 
ats, and the girls dropped their curtsey as regu- 
Hav- 
ing the organ of phil proge nifiveness well devel- 
confab with them. “ Who 
owns the school-house ye “Judge ." 
“Who hires the iH.” 
(He was a school-committee man.) By and by he 
asked question, ™ Who made 
you, “Judge H.!!” the 


larly as if it bad been done by machinery. 


op d, he ente red mton 
asked he. 


school-ma’am?” “Judge 


the 
my little 


ve ry common 
man ata was 
serious reply. 
G——, June 1! 
I stopped today at the hospitable mansion of 
from the delightful 


a ride through a 


Mr P=, about two miles 
village at Meredith 


succession of tine scenery, 


tridge, after 
On 
were hills, over which, the air 
the clouds 


grande ur. 


each side of us 


being light, and a 
rain-storm threatening, rolled in all 
their still and magnificent The bright 
and beautiful sky above and be yond the low fly 
seemed lik brightes 
world bey« nd and above this 
It is in such scenes as these, the lover of the 
and beautiful in nature reaps a full reward for the 
to which he may 


ing clouds, glimpses of a 
dull earth of ours. 


erand 


“peltings of the pitiless storms” 
be exposed in his pilgrimage. ‘To those who have 
breathed the pure air of the mountain, or sported 
amid the green vales of the country, in youth, it 
brings up to remembrance all their childish de- 
light in these scenes, and many a sigh is cast for 
past joys, and the wish half uttered that, for a 
while, the cold cares of manhood might be lergot- 


ten, and their hearts might be as light and careless 


as when “their nights and days were full of joy.’ 


would stray 


ny he 


t loves of its youth 


rt in its | ride 
From the away 
When the sullying breath of the 


wwers it brought from it 


world would come 


O’er the fi ; childhood'’s hom 


Think thou again of the woody glade, 
And the sound by the ru Ling ivy made ; 
Think of the tree at thy father's door, 


And th } kin lly spell shall h ive pow r once more 


But I am wandering, as usual, from my subject. 
I] found Mr P *’s farm of the best I had 
seen in my journey.  Ilis barns and com- 
modious—his tools in fine order, and of 1 
and it} 


one 
large 
he hve xf 


kind—out-houses and fences neat good 


repair—his orchard, except that it was rather too 
ole 


It was the residence of 


thick set, very fine. 
an farmer, and 


who takes a pride in being who 
thinks a thing is not “well enough,” so long as it 
can be made better. Mr P—— raises apples of 
all kinds, so that he can have 


sion, from the ecerliest to the latest, and this par 


ft continued sSuUCCES- 


? 
‘ 
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of his farm is a good source of income. In my 


walk about his farm, in the 
fine looking lot of cattle I had seen 
the yard; and on inquiring, I found he drove 
them every night on to about an acre of land, 


evening, | missed a 
driven into 


previously fenced in, where he folded them, in 
order to manure the ground for raising corn the 
next season. ‘This mode of manuring struck me 
as a good one, and he assured me he had found it 

I shall 


not now enter into any details as to his mode of 


the best way to manage his corn lands. 


proceeding, his success, &c., as I hope he will 
give us, through your columns, his experience in 
this process of manuring, its 3 sults, Ac. Krom 
his known interest in the welfare of his brother 
farmers, |] have no doubt he will feel willing to 
send you afull account of his mode of raising 
corn, and also of his many improvements on his 
farm, and thus insure the thanks of many of the 
inexperienced, 


Your friend, Rustricus 1x Urge. 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR, 
1. The principles of temperance, rightly under 
id tothe introduction and culture, instead 


destruction of fruit trees. Thi 


stood, ter 
of the y would lead 
us, howe ver, to the exclusive propagation otf those 
fruits which are best for the table and culinary 
purposes. It has often, and we felieve justly, 
been observed by the celebrated Mr Knight, and 
others, in substance, that good fruit is not only a 
substitute for, and an antidote against ardent spirit, 
but a taste for fruit is incompatible and cannot co- 


exist with an appetite for intoxicating liquors, 
applied to other purposes 
‘Their 


kitchen, the parlor, the sick chamber, &c. are not 
Even 


2 Appies may be 


besides that of cider making. uses for the 


only unobjectionable, but very salutary. 
before it was the fashion to talk about temperance, 
when cider drinking was considered indispensable 
to good living, not one farmer in ten made any 
money by making cider, “for it cost more than it 
came to.” Besides, it has been found that apples 


are good for swine. [See N. © 


p. 100, 116. If a farmer 
ripe crop of rye, for fear it should be made into 


Farmer, vol. xiii. 


should set fire to his 


whiskey, he would not be more foolish than those 


who destroy their orchards lest apples should be 
made into cider; which is almost the only bad use 
If a fruit 


grafted from 


of which apples are susceptible, tree 


does not produce good fruit, let it be 


t} 


ome otter which does: but unless rotten or 


worn out by age, let it not be destroyed as worth 


less 


3. In the address to which our e¢ rr spondent 


alludes, the practice of giving cider to children is 


condemned, as creating an unnatural appetite fo: 


intoxicating drink—p.8. Likew 
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pended in the pamphlet containing that address, 
from Brande’s Manual of Chemistry, by which it 
appears that strong cider is composed of about one 
fifth aleohol—p. 43. Brandy and gin are said by 
the same author to contain almost one half alco- 
hol. “A bottle of Madeira,” said M. Brande, “ has 
in it nearly a pint of proof spirit ; a quart of strong 
cider, more than six ounces; and a bottle of ale, 
about four ounces.” Alcohol is the evil spirit with 
which the advocates of temperance are contend- 
ing ; and whether the demon puts on the shape of 
wine, rum, gin, brandy or cider, is a matter of little 
comparative consequence. Alcohol, however, is 
of use in the arts, and perhaps sometimes in med- 
icine, and the same may be said of arsenic and 
other poisonous substances. We do not always 
refuse a glass of wine, nor a tumbler of beer or 
cider, (though of late years we never take ardent 
spirit) but we believe that abstinence from ferment- 
ed Jiquors, including cider, as well as distilled 
spirit, is alone consistent with the genuine canons 
of temperance. If an old farmer, like us, the 
wrong side of 50, wishes for a little cider, let him 
and if he does not drink more than a pint 
a day, we won’t put him in the newspaper. But 
the young folks are better off without it. In the 
cider counties in England, the farmers in the habit 
of drinking cider, are visited with gout as decid- 
edly severe and genteel as ever twinged the great 


have it; 


toe of a nobleman. 


4. We doubt whether the people in wine coun- 
tries are so very temperate. We have testimony 
that intoxication is common in France. See a 
letter from J. F. Cooper, Esq.—N. E. Farmer, 
vol. xi. p. 413. 


5. The Editor’s practical knowledge of hus- 
bandry was obtained from hard work on a farm, 
from infancy till he was nearly twenty-one years 
of age; and since that time, he has always been 
somewhat attentive to agricultural pursuits and 
improvements, [very sort of work performed in 
the ordinary routine of farm cultivation, is as fa- 
iniliar to us as to any other farmer who ever fol- 
lowed that occupation (as we once did) in New 
Hampshire—in which State, and near Connecticut 
river, we had the honor to be born and brought 
up. 


Wuy sHoutpn’r A FARMER THING 
on two?—Whzy should not a farmer know more 
than other folks? They certainly ought to, for 


they have in this country more to do than others, 


KNOW A 


‘They have to make more use of the powers or 
laws of nature than other folks; they have to use 
the elements for tools—they are indeed practical 
chemists (whether they are aware of it or not,) 
for they have to make use of the various substances 
Which nature gives them—they have to combine, 
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separate, modify, and change, both simple and 
compounds. ‘Their farm is at one and the same 
time a laboratory and a workshop, and in propor- 
tion as they operate in such a way as to afford 


the several elements of which the substances arf) 


composed, and upon which they are operating, 
disunite or combine will be their success. They 
depend upon the vegetable world for subsistence 
—their labor is among and upon the plants of the 
earth—why should they not know the proper 
name and nature of every tree and herb and plant ? 
They have to contend with inseets and animals— 
why should they not know the habits and the na- 
tures of these as well or better than any other 
class of people? ‘They have to work upon the 
earth, they have to put it intoa condition to bear 
a good crop, they have to change the state of it 
and adapt it to the various purposes and crops,— 
why should they not know more and better re- 
specting the ingredients of their soils—the va- 
rious mineral or fossil substances which they may 
find either upon their ownor other’s farms? They 
have to “ discern the face of the sky,” and watch 
the changes of the atmosphere, and regulate their 
movements in accordance to the changes of the 
weather, temperature, &c. Why should they not 
know as much or more of the composition of the 
air or atmosphere, and the science of meteorology, 
than any other people? They must use tools or 
implements of labor. They must take advantage 
of the principles of mechanics, and the applica- 
tion of mathematics to practical life. Is there 
avy good reason why they should not know as 
much or more than others, respecting the science 
or Natural Philosophy. In this 
country they have to contribute largely to the sup- 
port and formation of the government, and upon 
them depends the election of rulers and lawmak- 
ers—why should they not understand the funda- 
mental principles of national law— political sci- 
ence, and political economy? They have to ad- 
minister to the sickness of animals under their 
charge,—heal wounded and restore health,—why 
should they not perfectly understand compara- 
tive anatomy, at least, and also physiology and 
treatment of diseases, as well as any others? In- 
deed, so wide is the field of his labors, so numer- 
ous the objects with which he is connected, so 
various the operations which he has to perform, 
that we verily think a farmer ought to be the most 
learned man on earth, 


of Mechanics 


Farmers’ Prospects.—The gloom and long faces so 
manifest among this class of our fellow citizens, is, we 
are happy to observe, rapidly passing off. Never was 
there better weather for the crops of grass, corn, oats, 
and potatoes, than we have had for a week or two past, 
and these and most other kinds of crops now look very 
promising.—Rutland Herald. 
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SILK IN FRYEBURG, MAINE, 
T. G. Fessenpen, Esq. 
Sir—By sending you the names of two of my 
neighbors for subscribers to your Silk Manual, | 


. would say a few words about the progress I have 
Qrrnce in the business,as expect to pay the post- 


age of this Jetter, there will be no additional ex- 
pense to be paid. This is the fourth year that | 
have feda few worms; have now something 
like two thousand which have done very well, 
they are now making their cocoons, have had 
none sick, nor have any died. The young worms 
began to appear the fifth day of June; we kept 
them three weeks on a table in the house, when 
they wanted more room, and our folks were 
weaving, and made so much noise, we concluded 
to remove them to our hop house. Seeing im 
some of the back numbers of the New England 
Farmer, that a gentleman made some twine nett- 
ing for them to feed upon, I[ intended to have pre- 
pared some for mive, was prevented by sickness 
from doing it myself, but my wife and daughter, 
who took the care of them thought of a pigeon 
net we had. They unstrung it, the meshes being 
too large, they stretched it in length which 
brought the threads of it closer together, so that it 
answered completely well; it let all the excre- 
ment and some of the small parts of leaves fall 
down through and made a great saving of clean- 
ing the litter away from them ; there ought to be 
tab!es underneath the netting, as there will be 
some fall down through, to stop them from falling 
to the floor, the space of 14 inches would be suf- 
ficient, as they then would get up again themselves 
when fresh leaves were put on; a common pigeon 
net might beso managed asto contain 3000 worms 
that were ful! grown. A _ lattice work of twine 
might be made very cheap, by taking strips of 
inch boards, two inches wide, nailing them to- 
gether at the ends, and laceing twine across about 
half an inch apart, sufficient to contain any num- 
ber of worms, and from the little experience I 
have had, the labor saved in clearing away the 
litter would amply pay for making the netting or 
lattice shelves. 

1 would also, as I am writing, say a few words 
respecting the Chinese mulberry; I have six, for 
which I paid in Boston two yearsago last spring, 
SLX dollars, besides other expense s from that place 
to Fryeburg. I set them out, they all took root, 
three of them [ putin a rich loam, the other three 
I set in stony ground, the south easterly side of a 
stone wal}. ‘I'he first three grew very luxuriant- 
ly; had leaves 1] inches wide and the same in 
length: but they all died down to the greund 
they tame up again next springand had a heavy 
foliage. The last winter killed them all down 
but one, which lived, one and a half feet high, 
which was in the stony ground sheltered by the 
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wall.* I have some hopes that they will become 
acclimated, but how that will prove, time only 
must bring forth. The winter was extremely se- 
vere here upon all trees in this vicinity. 
Yours very respectfully, 
. JAMES WALKER. 
Frye burg, 9] July, IS35. 


BRIGHTON MARKET .—Mowpay, Aveusr 3, 1835 
Reported fur the Daily Advertiser & Patriot 

At Market, 510 Beéf Cattle, 25 Cows and Calves, 

2040 Sheep, and 260 Swine About 150 Beef Cattle, 


and 120 Shee P, where at market last week 50 Beef 


Cattle, and 100 Swine remain unsold 

Pricks.- Beef Cattle— W « quote to conform to last 
week—a very few fine at 34s 6d; prime at 31s Gd. a 33s; 
guod at 20s a 30s Od: thin at 24s a Qs Od 

Cows and Calres—Good Cows are much inquired fer 

Sales at 18, 23, 25, 27. 30. and S37 

Sheep—Dales quick. Ordinary at Ss, 9s and 168 6d; 
middling lls 3d, 12s, and 12s Gd: better qualities 13s 6d, 
I4s, and los; Wethers 15s, 16s 6d, 18s, and 21s. 


Sivine Market full —very few wanted at retail A 
lot of about 150 changed bands at about 4 1-8c, two 
thirds small pigs At retail, 5 and 6 for large, and Gand 


/ tor smal 


EE A | 


WHITE MULBERRY SEED, Growth of 1835. 


Just received 50 Ibs. of White Mulberry Seed growth o 
1B). save wil much care rom good, thrityv tre« ‘ pres ’ 
forthe New England Seed Stor lor sale by 

GEORGE C. BARRETT 

N. B.—As the quantity will probably be inadequate for the 
demand the next seasou orders should be seut early 

July 29 , 


WHITE MULBERRY TREES WANTED. 


it su riber $s desirous of purchas 100.000 White 
Mulberry Tree > Vears old, thilty id of good e. tor which 
$3 per 100 will be paid G. ©. BARRETT 

I Ju ia ) 

SILI COCOONS WANTED. 
il < er. ¢ ed | the | ‘ e] 

tur » ree n throw Aimerican Silk, wishe to purcl eat 
the Agri ral Warehouse in Boston, Silk Cocoons, and will 
C3 oer i ‘ est, doin pr portion for poorer 
( [in6] G. C. BARRETT. 


VALUABLE WORK ON EFRUITS, VEGHTA- 
BLES, SILK, &c. 


Just published and for sale by (ino. C. Bannert, THE 
NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDISIET, o1 i at mit of the 
MOsT VALUBLE VARIETII FF FRUIT, Of all climate idapted 
to cullly i Un L State ) they moc 
of cu re ! ement, uses, &c., and the CULTURE of 
<ILK: with an Appendix on Ve&GETABLES, ORNAMENTAI 
Trees andFirowers. By WILLIAM KENRICK 

A new edition, enlarged and ipro ed A chaptes nm 
‘Climate ” another chapter on Modern or Landscape Gardens 
—HisoO, a Vy actica ‘Tre tise on Mu cit |’ antatior , and thie 
Culwre of Silk. and the whole Class of Vegetables being now 
lor e first time fanda sat relates to then 

l vo l2mo My es elegantly bound Price S81 

CHERRY STONES WANTED, 

For which a eral price will be pa ! App vy atthe office 

of 1 New Eng id Far r. july 15 
SILVER FIRS, &c. 

Witriam Maxn of Bangor, Me. will execute at ort no 
tice orders tor Silver Firs, Lvergreens, ¥c. well packs 1 and 
n good order prile 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 





FROM “To 
APPLES, ; ; . : | barrel | 350} 500 
Beans, white, . ; : ‘ : bushel| 150) 1 87 
BEEF, mess, (new) . . . barrel 13 00 158 5O 
Cargo, No. I. , ‘ cee | 11 50) 12 00 
prime, ; ; ; : 6 | 900) 950 
Beeswax, (Americen) . i . pound 20 oe 
KuTrer inspected, No.1, . : Je. 18 20 
CHEESE, new milk, . ‘ ; ; =F. 8 | 9 
lEATHERS, northern, geese, . ' ae Mi) Se) 
southern, geese, s 39 39 
Fiax, American, . . 9 10 
FLAXSEED, j ‘ bushel| 125/ 137 
FLOUR, Genesee, . A cash ° barrel 7 35 7 50 
Baltimore, Howard street, el ey ee 
Baltimore, wharf, 2 | 687) 700 
Alexandria, ‘ : ‘  - 700) 700 
Gray, Cornu, northern yellow . : bushel } 09 11] 
southern yellow 65 1 OO 1 07 
white, : ‘ * 1 03 1 05 
Rye, northern, none. - 
Barley, ; ° ° 
Oats, nor hern. . (prime) si 70 73 
Hay, best English, ‘ . ton | 2200/25 00 
eastern screwed, " 16 00; 17 00 
hard pressed, . . ; . 3 17 00 | 20 00 
Honey, ; ‘ ; ‘ : gallon 37 12 
Hlors, Ist quality ; ; pound 13 14 
2d quality ‘ ‘ : ’ 
Lanp, Boston, Ist sort, . 7 ‘ - ll 12 
southern, Ist sort, = ') 10 
LEATHER, s‘aughter, sole, ‘ . " 19 20) 
do. upper, ° > 12 14 
dry hide, sole, i 19 | 21 
do. upper, . « is} Ww 
Philadelphna, sole, ; " 27 29 
Baltimore, sole, e ‘ . Zo °7 
lL.ime, best sort, L ; : ; cask 1 O 1 O4 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barre] | 20 50! 2100 
Navy, mess, , ‘ ; ‘ “ 16 00} 16 50 
bone, middlings, ; , - } 
Sereps, Herd’s Grass, ; . bushel | 225! 2 87 
Re 1 ‘Top, . . = 75 | $7 
Red Clover, northern, pound 8 9 
White Dutch Hone ysuckle, ° ” oo 0S 
Sitk Cocoons, (American) ; ss bushel » 715 ; 00 
TALLOW, tried, . ; : ; cwt. 750} 8 00 
WooL, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 65 75 
American, full blood, washed, “6 62 65 
clo. 3-hths do. oe 50 55 
dle, 1-2 do s6 A? 5D 
do. }-4 and common Li. 1 17 
Native washed : 3 ee 38 60 
= { Pulled superfine, : - 60 65 
cS | Ist Lam s, 6 62 55 
3 2 4 2d do. : 7 ‘4 30 12 
eee ee ts 25| 30 
| Ist Spinning, . ‘ ‘4 43 50 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. i 


less per Ib. 
LLL eS 


FROVISION MAREET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


HAMS, northern, ‘ , pound 2; Is 
southern, none, \ ‘s 

Pork, whole hogs, . - 6 6 | 5 
VouLTRY, . ‘ 7 sé 10 | 17 
Br 'TER,(tub) , : : é 13 | o” 
: lump : 7 _ O74 28 
GCs, : . . dozen 1 18 
PUTATOES, . 7 bushel HO | 5b 
CIDER barre! 3 50} 400 





SILK MANUAL. 


VALUABLE WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 
This Day published by Geo. C. Barnett, THE COM- 
PLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. By T. 


G. FessEnDEN. Second edition, revised and improved by the 


Author, with considerab/ ¢ additions. 


The first ed'tion was published last season, and the sale was 
rapid beyond precedent for a work of this kind. The present 
improved and stereotyped impression has still higher recom 
mendations to public patronage, and cannot fail to prove still 
more useful to the community of cultivators. 


This work has met with decided and universal approbation 
from the most competent jadges. Among the written and 
yrinted recommendatory notices are those of the Hon. Joun 
ee and Rev. Henry Cotman. The Editors of the 
New York Farmer, the New England Magazine, the Maine 
Farmer, Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, &c. have given favor 
able critiques of the Complete Farmer. We shall subjoin Mr 
Lowell's notice, and propose in some future number to publish 
those of the other gentlemen who have honored the work with 
their approbation. 

‘Roxhury, April 6, 1835. 

“ Having perused with attention the Complete Farmer and 
Rural Economist, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. in its first 
edition, and having recently revised it at his request, prepara- 
tory to a second edition, | am of opinion that it is a valuable 
compendium and useful work. ‘Those who know that the sei- 
e ce of Agriculture is so extensive as to fill twelve quarto vol- 
umes in the celebrated French work of the Abbe Rozier. and a 
space not less in English works, will not expect in such an a- 
bridgement full details in any one branch of that extensive and 
varied art. But | know of no abridged work in the French or 
English languages which conveys more instruction in so small 
a compass than this work of Mr Fessenden. 

m6 Joux Lowe.” 


NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 

In Newton, near Boston. Five and a half miles from Bos- 
ton by the Western Avenue, and one half of a mile from the 
W orcester Rail Road. 

\ most extensive variety of Fruit Trees, consisting of the 
finest kinds of New Flemish Pears,—Also, Apples, Cherries, 
Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, Quinces, Grape 
Vines, Currants, Raspberies, fine imported Lancashire Goose- 
béries, selections from the best varieties known. MuLBeR- 
RiES FOR SIuK, at a liberal discount, by the hundred or 
thousand, including the Chinese Mulberry or Morus Mutti- 
CAULIS. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs and Roses about one thou- 
sand finest kinds, Also, Herbaceous fl wering plants, Pe- 
nies and splendid Double Dahiias. 

Address to William Kenrick, Newton, Mass, Trees and 
Plants when ordered are selected and labelled with due pre- 
caution and care, and securely packed and duly forwarded 
from Boston, by land or sea, Transportation gratis to City. 

Or all orders left with Geo. C. Barrett, who is agent, at bis 
Seed “tore and the Agricultural Warebouse and Repository, 
Nos 51 and 52 North Market Street, will be ia like manner 


“duly attended to. 


Catalogues gratis on application, 
August 9, 


MULBERRY TREES. 


The New England Silk Company being desirous of extend- 
ing the cultivation of the Mulberry Tree, offer for sale, 

250,000 White Mulberry Trees, suitable for transplanting 
this fall, none less than three feet in heieht,. 

The Trees will be safely packed in bundles of one hundred 
each, price five dollars the bundle, deliverable in Boston. 

Those who intend to set out Mulberry Trees this fall, are 
requested to send in their orders forthwith. The Trees to be 
delivered in October and November. 

It is unnecessary for the Company to make any observations 
respecting the advantages of a Plant:tion of Mulberry Trees 
and the raising of Silk Worms; they will merely observe that 
they pay cash for Mulberry Seed, and for Cocoons in any 


quantity. LEM EL BLAKE, Actuary. 
August 5. No. 16 Devonshire Street. 





_ 





